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The Evidence for Survival from Claimed Memories 
of Former Incarnations 
The Winning Essay of the Contest 
in Honor of William Fames 


IAN STEVENSON, M.D.? 
Part 1. REVIEW OF THE DATA 


(Part II, ‘“‘Analysis of the Data and Suggestions for Further 
Investigations’ will appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The idea of reincarnation appears early in the history of 
philosophy. References to it occur in the Vedas of ancient India, 
and it forms a central part of the doctrines of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism to this day. In ancient Greece a number of philosophers 
such as Empedocles and Pythagoras taught reincarnation, while 
Plato made it an important assumption in his philosophy. 
Numerous modern philosophers such as Hume, Goethe, Lessing, 
and Schopenhauer have either endorsed the idea of reincarnation 
or expressed sympathetic interest in it. Among contemporary 
philosophers, McTaggart,? Broad,* and Ducasse* have found 
reincarnation plausible and attractive as a hypothesis about sur- 
vival. For the most part, the foregoing philosophers have interested 
themselves in reincarnation as a mechanism of survival, that is, 
as explanatory of the further fate of the deceased personality. 
They have assumed survival or accepted its probability from other 
evidence and have not drawn much or at all on the evidence for 
reincarnation itself. 

The present paper, in two parts, offers a review of the evidence 
for reincarnation in memories claimed to be recollections of former 


‘] arm warmly grateful to a number of correspondents who have contributed 
helpfully to the collection of data reviewed in this paper and to its analysis. For 
accounts of cases or additional information about cases I wish to thank: Miss 
Joan Grant, Mrs. Julia Chandler, Miss H. Roos, Mr. A.W. Osborn, Mr. H. S. 
Polak, Mr. A. E. Powell, Dr. K. Mueller, Mr. H. L. Cayce, Dr. R. Mishra, Mr. 
H. N. Banerjee, Prof. B. Bissoondoyal, Dr. Blanche Baker, and Dr. Joseph Den- 
nis. For assistance in the analysis of the data and in the evaluation of relevant 
hypotheses I wish to thank Prof. C. J. Ducasse and Dr. Frank Woidich. I shall be 
grateful to correspondents who send me accounts of additional cases of this type 
or who have other suggestions to offer. 

2 J. McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, Edward Arnold, London, 1906. 

C. D. Broad, ‘‘Personal Identity and Survival,” The Thirteenth F. W. H. Myers 
Memorial Lecture, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1958. 


C. J. Ducasse, Js a Life after Death Possible?, U. of California Press, Berkeley, 
1948 
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lives. I propose, in the first part, to survey the types of evidence 
adduced in favor of the reincarnation hypothesis and to describe 
some instances of what seem to me the most important evidences 
relevant to reincarnation, namely, apparent memories of former 
incarnations. In the second part of the paper, I shall offer a discus- 
sion of the various hypotheses which deserve attention in evalua- 
ting the data of these apparent former memories. | shall also offer 
in that part some proposals for further investigations and experi- 
ments which may help us to select from among the rival hypotheses. 

In what follows I propose to avoid (except in the most inciden- 
tal references) two aspects of the subject of reincarnation because 
a full discussion of them seems irrelevant to the present theme. 
I shall not mention possible mechanisms of reincarnation, nor shall 
I discuss such ethical implications of reincarnation as the theory 
of karma, which in the Orient forms an indissoluble part of the 
religious ideas of reincarnation. I shall confine myself to the discus- 
sion of evidence for the following possibilities, using the terms 
of Professor Broad.* Each human being may comprise a physical 
body and a psi-component. After the death of the physical body of 
a person his psi-component may continue an unembodied existence 
for a time. And after this time, this psi-component may become 
associated with another physical body usually (presumably) during 
its embryonic development. It follows from this hypothesis that 
certain aspects of the psi-component may influence the personality 
of the new human being in its mental contents, behavior, and 
physical body. 

The reader may usefully remember as he reads further the 
possible relationships between survival and reincarnation. If 
survival occurs, then reincarnation may be one form it could take, 
for all, for many, or only for some human beings. Survival could 
occur without reincarnation. On the other hand, reincarnation by 
definition cannot occur without some preceding survival of a 
physical death. Thus evidence for reincarnation is ipso facto 
evidence for survival while the reverse is certainly not true. 


TYPES OF EVIDENCE FOR WHICH REINCARNATION IS INVOKED AS 
AN EXPLANATION 


A wide variety of data has received consideration as evidence 
for reincarnation. In reviewing these I shall proceed generally 
from the most tenuous and insufficient evidence towards evidence 
in the evaluation of which reincarnation becomes a very serious 
contender as the most plausible explanation of the empirical facts. 


3 Broad, op. cit. 
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1. Inequities in the Distribution of Human Talents 


Some writers have cited the occurrence of childhood geniuses 
such as Mozart, Sir William Hamilton, and Thomas Young as 
evidence of reincarnation.* They emphasize not merely the ease 
of learning in such precocious children, but the capacity of these 
rare children to surpass their teachers in learning and creativity 
(e.g., Mozart’s early compositions, Hamilton’s youthful skill in 
Persian) at a level far beyond that of the instruction they had 
apparently received. They suppose, therefore, that such children 
must have previously learned something of the subjects and of 
their skills presumably in a former life. Now such instances are 
compatible with the theory of reincarnation, but we can hardly 
say that they strengthen in any way the evidence for it. In the 
first place, we still know too little about the operations of inheri- 
tance to exclude the possibility of genetic factors in the occurrence 
of such geniuses. Secondly, we have by no means fully explored the 
possibilities of promoting special talents by parental influence. 
Dr Boris Sidis deliberately applied such influences to the training 
of his son who was a childhood genius. In other instances, the 
influences may occur less openly, even unconsciously, on the part 
of the parents but nevertheless have extraordinary power. One can 
conceive, for example, in the cases of the Bach family and the 
Mozart family, that an unusual combination of hereditary factors 
and parental encouragements could account for the occurrence 
of musical genius in the children of these families. 


2. Statements Made by Ostensible Discarnate Communicators 


Ostensible discarnate communicators have had much to say 
from time to time on the subject of reincarnation. However, the 
utterances on this subject by these personalities can obviously have 
no claim to our attention with regard to the problem of evidence 
for survival, since to assume the fact that they are indeed discarnate 
personalities is to assume survival, the very thing we are interested 
in demonstrating or disproving. Even supposing communications 
from discarnate personalities, we could not expect fountains of 
wisdom to flow from them on the subject of reincarnation. If 
survival is a fact, we may be reasonably certain of another fact, 
namely, that the process of death confers on us no greater wisdom 
than we possess at death. If he confines himself to his own experience, 
a genuine discarnate entity could probably communicate on the 
subject of reincarnation only the fact that he himself had so far 


* G. Delanne, Documents pour Servir a Etude de la Réincarnation, Editions de 
la B.P.S., Paris, 1924. 
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not reincarnated. For these reasons I do not propose to quote or 
to linger longer on the numerous communications received through 
mediums on this subject. 

A different type of communication through mediums deserves 
brief mention. I refer to the foretelling of the birth of a certain 
person whose characteristics are described and which later match 
those of the person whose birth the communicator predicts. In 
my collection of cases, I have reports of six instances of this kind 
of prediction. I will summarize one of them as an example: 


An ostensible communicator (through a ouija board) identified 
himself as Felix F..., a former servant of the family of Dr. Maurice 
Delarrey, autho: of the report of the case.’ he communicator announ- 
ced the date of his forthcoming birth into a family who were cousins 
of the Delarrey family. He said he would be identified by having 
a slightly deformed right ear similar to one he had when previously 
living. 

On the date named, a baby boy was born into the family named 
and did have a slightly deformed right ear exactly as described in 
the communication and as the servant had had when alive. When Dr. 
and Mme. Delarrey went to visit the family in question (their cousins) 
the baby behaved in a very affectionate manner towards Mme. 
Delarrey although he was otherwise noticeably hostile to strangers.’ 


3. Statements Made by Sensitives as to the Existence of a Person 
as Another Person in a Previous Life. 


Many trance mediums and sensitives make statements regarding 
the prior lives of persons who consult them. In this country the 
most notable clairvoyant of this type was Edgar Cayce, who gave 
large numbers of so-called “‘life readings” in which he reviewed 
the salient features of prior existences of the persons for whom 
he gave the readings. He has had many successors. The evidence 
for Edgar Cayce’s clairvoyance regarding current features of living 
persons and their affairs seems to me extremely strong and that 
for the veridicality of his life readings extremely weak. In the vast 
majority of cases it has not been possible to trace the existence 
of the person mentioned or identified as having been in a previous 
existence the person for whom the reading was given. Here I 
may offer a comment which bears on the general difficulty of 
identifying in an evidential way the persons named by sensitives 
such as Cayce, or persons whose existence has been supposedly 
remembered by themselves. The difficulty is this. If a person 
named or supposedly remembered had an obscure station in life, 


7M. Delarrey, ““Une Réincarnation Annoncée et Vérifiée,”” Revue Métapsychique, 
Vol. I, 1955, p. 41. 
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e.g., was a centurion in Trajan’s army, it is exceedingly unlikely 
that we shall find any record to prove his existence. If a person 
named had a prominent station in life, e.g., Trajan himself, it is 
possible or probable that the sensitive or rememberer acquired 
in a normal way the facts allegedly learned or remembered. And 
if the person occupied an intermediate station in life, e.g., was a 
governor of a Roman province during the reign of Trajan, then 
the facts of his career, although not generally known, may be 
recorded somewhere. If they cannot be learned, then no verifica- 
tion can occur; and if they are discovered in some obscure book 
perhaps known only to scholars of Roman history, we cannot 
exclude completely the possibility that the percipient gathered the 
information from this book clairvoyantly. The difficulties on the 
one hand of tracing and identifying a named person and, on the 
other hand, of excluding normal or clairvoyant knowledge of the 
facts adduced make this line of inquiry generally unrewarding, 
although it continues to be extremely interesting and possibly 
susceptible of further improvement. 

In some instances, the statements made by sensitives show a 
remarkable congruence with apparent memories of a former 
incarnation on the part of the person consulting the sensitive. 
I know of one such instance in which a person apparently recalled, 
when a young child, a scene from a previous existence in ancient 
Greece. Later in life two sensitives independently described with 
regard to herself details of a previous existence in ancient Greece. 
‘These two accounts matched the subject’s own apparent memories 
and each other. In such instances, however, telepathy from the 
mind of the sitter becomes a plausible explanation for the statements 
of sensitives. 

Somewhat more difficult of explanation as due to telepathy are 
instances (three of which have come to my attention) in which 
sensitives have named and described in some detail persons of 
obscure or intermediate renown saying that these persons had been 
in a former incarnation the persons for whom the statements were 
made. After extensive research the named persons were actually 
found to have existed and found to match closely the descriptions, 
e.g., of occupation, birthplace, etc., given by the sensitives. In 
these instances, both the sensitives and the subjects for whom the 
statements were made denied any conscious knowledge of the 
matching persons. The sensitives may conceivably have achieved 
access to the records which verified the existence of the persons 
they named. But as all persons concerned, including the sitters, 
denied any conscious knowledge of the persons named or the 
records prior to verification, one wonders through what steps the 
sensitive gained clairvoyant access to the verifying records. 
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Incidentally, the sensitives did not communicate the information 
they gave in the form of readings from books or records, i.e., 
in the style of the book tests such as those of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard. In some respects, however, this kind of perception 
constitutes a kind of proxy book test without a living original to 
engage the proxy. Since we cannot exclude in these instances an 
entirely fortuitous matching between the data given and the 
records found, this kind of evidence can add little weight to the 
theory of reincarnation. 


4. Special Predilections or Fears Possibly Related to 
Former Incarnations. 


Many persons find themselves, during parts of their lives or 
throughout them, especially attracted or repelled by certain coun- 
tries, people, names, food, or other objects. Sometimes such fears 
and attractions clearly derive from experiences in early life (or 
later), and psychiatric research has demonstrated the frequent 
long duration of such reactions, without, I may add, understanding 
why they last so long in some persons and quickly vanish in others. 
Sometimes the person who enjoys or suffers from a special liking 
or fear forgets its origin. When this happens, memories of the 
original conditioning experience can sometimes be recovered 
through special techniques, e.g., the use of certain drugs or hypno- 
sis. Under certain conditions, recall of the memory of the original 
experience brings a marked and therapeutic modification of such 
reactions. In a number of instances known to me, such predilections 
and fears have been related to apparent memories of former 
incarnations. The following two examples illustrate such pre- 
dilections. 

An American couple cruising around the world stopped at 
Bombay. Walking around the city, they both found themselves 
extraordinarily familiar with parts of it so that they had no need 
of a guide and could tell each other in advance of coming to a 
place, say around a corner, what they would see. They tested this 
knowledge by going to a particular quarter they thought they 
remembered and looking for a house and a banyan tree they 
remembered standing in the garden of the house. When they 
reached the place where they expected to find the house and tree, 
they did not find them. They then noticed a policeman who 
happened to be there and asked him if the house and tree had 
formerly stood there. He recalled having heard from his father 


®C. D. Thomas, Some New Evidence for Human Survival, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, n.d. 
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that they had been there as this couple described them. He added 
an additional item of information. The house had belonged to 
a family named Bhan. This couple had, for some reason unknown 
to them, liked the name Bhan and given this name as first name 
to their son.® 

A second instance which has not hitherto been published 
deserves a slightly longer summary. 


A Dutch portrait painter named Henriette Roos married a man 
called Weisz whom she subsequently divorced. Although it is the 
custom in Holland for women to resume their maiden names after 
a divorce, Mrs. Weisz for an unaccountable reason liked her married 
name and did not want to give it up. When her mother reproached 
her with not resuming her maiden name, she replied : “I don’t know, 
it is a strange feeling, I can’t explain, that name somehow suits me. 
I feel one with it, it is more me than my own name, Roos. Each time I 
call myself that way I have the feeling I’m talking about someone 
else.’’ So she decided to call herself Mrs. Weisz-Roos. 

Some time after her divorce she was in Paris working hard to 
support herself by her painting. One evening she went to bed extre- 
mely fatigued hoping to benefit from a good sleep. She then heard 
a voice say, or was impressed by the thought: “Don’t be so lazy, 
get up and work.” After further importuning which she at first 
resisted, she did get up and went to her easel. She was impressed 
to paint in the dark and did so with feverish haste and hardly knowing 
what she was doing. After a time she felt better, naturally sleepy 
and returned to bed and to sleep. Upon awakening the next morning, 
she discovered that she had painted a beautiful little portrait of a 
young woman. 

Puzzled by this experience, she described it to a friend who 
persuaded her to consult a sensitive who practiced psychometry. 
Mrs. Weisz-Roos took her portrait to the sensitive and without 
saying anything to her, placed it on a table from which the sensitive 
picked it up. The sensitive went into a trance and after a time said, 
“T see very large golden letters. A name is spelled to me....G-O-Y-A 
now he speaks to me. He says: He was a great Spanish painter. He 
had to fly from his country from his enemies and it was you who 
received him in your home in a big southern city in France—until the 
end of his life. He still is so thankful for this that he wants to guide 
you—but he is not satisfied, you resist too much, you are too much 
tied up in your academic education—you never relax and let him 
guide you, you make it very difficult for him—he therefore made 
you paint in the dark so you couldn’t see what you were doing.... ” 

At the time of this communication, Mrs. Weisz-Roos had never 
read anything about Goya. However, that same evening, she went to 
a home where her host owned a copy of a life of Goya. She borrowed 


®* W. C. White, “Cruise Memory,” Beyond the Five Senses, ed., E. J. Garrett, 
J. B. Lippincott, New York, 1957. 
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this and was astonished to find in it an account of Leocadia Weisz, 
in whose home Goya had lived during his exile from Spain at the end 
of his life.’ 


APPARENT MEMORIES OF FORMER INCARNATIONS 


The types of evidence mentioned so far derive their value from 
inferences made about certain experiences or from statements 
made about a person by another person such as a sensitive. They 
do not include identifiable apparent memories, taking these to 
refer to discrete images rather than to certain aptitudes which may 
form a kind of memory. The cases which do include such imaged 
memories provide a much more interesting and important group 
of evidence because in a small number of them at least, the infor- 
mation adduced has been checked against known or discovered 
facts. 

A wide variety of apparent memories of supposed incarnations 
has been reported or published. I have studied altogether several 
hundred accounts of such claimed memories. In the majority of 
these cases the claimed memory either could not be verified, e.g., 
because the named person could not be traced or it did not contain 
any definite paranormal feature, i.e., information which the person 
having the alleged memory could not normally acquire. 

In Table I, I have listed the varieties of apparent memories 
of former incarnations with the total number for the last two types 
of cases, with the records of which I am acquainted. I shall next 
review some examples of the more important types of these appa- 
rent memories. 

Regarding Types 1a and 1b included in Table I, I need say 
nothing further, having already explained that although some 
of these may contain paranormal features, we cannot evaluate 
them with regard to these either because the person named was 
too well known or disappeared without trace. 

Type 1¢ occurs very commonly and consists of a sense of 
familiarity with a place never seen before. Psychiatrists and 
neurologists have interested themselves in this experience, usually 
called the experience of déja vu. They have devised a number of 
physiological theories to account for it, none of them entirely 
satisfactory, in my opinion. On the other hand, we must require 
something more than a mere sense of familiarity with a place 
before we seriously consider paranormal knowledge or previous 
knowledge as having contributed to the sense of familiarity. From 
the many accounts of these experiences left by writers I have 


1° H. Roos, Personal Communication. 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF VARIOUS APPARENT MEMORIES CITED AS EVIDENCE OF 
REINCARNATION 





Information Included in Memory Number of Cases 





1. No paranormal feature in apparent memories. Several hundred 
cases published. 
a) Person named could not be found definitely to 
have existed. 


6b) Person named was a well known historical person 
of whom the subject might easily have acquired 
knowledge through normal channels, e.g., Marie 
Antoinette. 


c) No unusual knowledge of time or place recalled; 
a sense of familiarity only. Déja vu experiences. 


Unusual knowledge of a place or time apparently 
not acquired normally. 


a) Apparent paranormal knowledge of places. 19 cases 


b) Apparent paranormal knowledge of past events 
or people. 8 cases 


T otal: 


Apparent recollections of specific people, places or 
events in the life of a definitely identified other person 
who had died prior to the birth of the subject. 


a) Less than six items of information matched 
between memories and verified facts. 


6b) The two persons were born into the same family, 
or families who were neighbors, so that normal 
communication of details in the life of the first 
person might have been possible. 


Six or more items of information matched between 
memories and verified facts; two persons in fami- 
lies unrelated, usually in different towns or coun- 
tries. 


Total: 


chosen as an example one which Charles Dickens described in his 
Pictures from Italy: 


At sunset, when I was walking on alone, while the horses rested, 
I arrived upon a little scene, which, by one of those singular mental 
operations of which we are all conscious, seemed perfectly familiar 
to me, and which I see distinctly now. There was not much in it. 
In the blood-red light, there was a mournful sheet of water, just 
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stirred by the evening wind; upon its margin a few trees. In the 
foreground (of a view of Ferrara) was a group of silent peasant girls 
leaning over the parapet of a little bridge, looking now up at the sky, 
now down into the water. In the distance a deep dell; the shadow 
of approaching night on everything. If | had been murdered there 
in some former life I could not have seemed to remember the place 
more thoroughly or with more emphatic chilling of the blood; and 
the real remembrance of it acquired in that minute is so strengthened 
by the imaginary recollection, that | hardly think I could forget it." 


The apparent memories which I have included as Type 2 pass 
beyond the experience of déja vu and include a description of 
details of some place or events of which the narrator apparently 
had no previous knowledge. In the typical case of this kind, a 
person visiting with friends some foreign land, suddenly senses 
that the town they are in is well known to himself. He tells the 
others what they will come to as they go through the town and 
acts as a guide for the tour. Well authenticated cases of this 
Type 2a case (in contrast to the déja vu phenomenon) seem to me 
to be rather rare, although I am familiar with accounts of nineteen 
such cases. ‘I'wo will suffice to illustrate this kind of experience. 

I give the first of these in the words of the percipient: 


When I was at Heidelberg, Germany... in company with some 
friends, | paid my first visit to the ruined Heidelberg Castle. As I 
approached it, | was impressed with the existence of a peculiar 
room in an inaccessible portion of the building. A paper and pencil 
were provided me, and I drew a diagram of the room even to its 
peculiar floor. My diagram and description were perfect, when we 
afterwards visited the room.... Still another impression came to me 
with regard to a book, which I was made to feel was in the old library 
of Heidelberg University. 1 not only knew what the book was, but 
even felt that a certain name of an old German professor would be 
found written in it.... A search was made for the volume but it was 
not found. Still the impression clung to me, and another effort was 
made to find the book; this time we were rewarded for our pains. 
Sure enough, there on the margin of one of the leaves was the very 
name I had been given in such a strange manner.’” 


Instances in which the apparent paranormal familiarity related 
to events rather than «laces are even rarer than the ‘l'ype 2a cases 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. The writings through 
Mrs. Curran of “Patience Worth’!*® and The Soul of Nyria™ 


” C. Dickens, Pictures From Italy, Chapman and Hall, London, n.d. 

12 E. D. Walker, Reincarnation, ‘The Theosophical Publishing Co., New York, 
1QII. 

18 W. F. Prince, The Case of Patience Worth, B.S.P.R., Boston, 1927. 

‘© R. C. Campbell-Praed, The Soul of Nyria, Rider & Co., London, 1951. 
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by Mrs. Campbell-Praed provide examples of Type 26. “Patience 
Worth”’ wrote stories and novels of considerable length and speed 
of dictation which showed a remarkable knowledge of early 
English quite beyond the capacity of Mrs. Curran’s ordinary 
personality. In The Soul of Nyria the narrator revealed a remark- 
able familiarity with events in Rome during the first century A.D. 
The narrator described events in Rome during this period which 
were (in many instances) not only unknown to herself in her 
ordinary consciousness, but unknown also to all but a few scholars 
of Roman history. For example, the narrator mentioned three 
wives of Pliny the Younger. The first checking of this point 
showed that most historians of the period refer to Pliny as having 
married only twice. But a few scholars are familiar with the evidence 
that Pliny had three wives.’ 

The cases which I have grouped together as Type 3 are instances 
in which a person apparently recalled details about himself during 
a previous existence as another identified person. I am familiar 
with accounts of 44 such cases.'® These vary greatly in the number 
of details matched and in the investigations conducted into the 
cases, as well as with regard to a number of other features.!? 


16 R. Shirley, The Problem of Rebirth, Rider & Co., London, n.d. 

16 In the following pages I give for each case cited only the major references 
I have myself consulted. I have read as many different accounts of each case as I 
could and have tried to study contemporaneous newspaper accounts whenever 
I could do so. The cases have been reported in a number of different books and 
pamphlets, most now out of print. Correspondents have written about a few 
apparently well-studied cases which have not been published yet. Delanne (Refe- 
rence 6) provides the richest anthology of cases with the most complete detail. 
I infer that Shirley (Reference 15) may have used Delanne in his compilation 
because his book contains many of the same cases, but some additional cases also. 
Other important sources for me have been: Hall, F. The Soul of a People, London: 
Macmillan & Co., 4th ed., 1902 (which contains five of the Burmese cases) and 
a rare pamphlet entitled Reincarnation: Verified Cases of Rebirth after Death, 
Krishna Kekai Nandan Sahay, Bareilly, India. ca. 1927, which contains detailed 
accounts of seven Indian cases. 

17 Few of these cases have received the complete investigations which modern 
psychical research would require. The following defects in the investigations occur 
quite frequently: 

a) Failure of investigators to question the percipient (usually a child) directly, 
with reliance on information given by the parents or other persons as to what 
the percipient actually said. 

b) Failure to make a written record of what the child said before attempting 
verification. In some instances parents resisted attempts at verification or had 
little interest in it. Few of the parents had sufficient education to appreciate the 
importance of written records. 

c) Failure to attempt verification through an independent person. In a number 
of instances, verification was attempted through an independent inquirer or by 
mail. However, in others the percipient and family went along for the verification. 
This sometimes added new items of apparent memories as the percipient’s memory 
became stimulated by apparently familiar places and people. However, it also added 
the possibility that the percipient could have received cues from movements or 
murmurs of the expectant crowd following him (or her) to the house where he 
(or she) claimed to have lived. 
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It has seemed to me that cases in which less than six items (an 
arbitrary number) have been matched between the apparent 
memories and the subsequently verified facts should be omitted 
or at least considered much less important on the ground that if 
only a few items are matched the possibility of some chance 
coincidence remains considerable. With larger numbers of matched 
items, the chances of a coincidental matching between the apparent 
memories and the facts becomes geometrically reduced and this 
factor needs little attention in the best of these cases. 

I have also segregated five instances in which the supposed 
reincarnation occurred in the same family or among close neighbors 
of the former family. ‘Two reasons seem to make this wise. First, 
we know how powerfully parents can shape the behavior of their 
children along lines of their own wishes and expectations. Thus 
parents frustrated in their wish for a boy have been known to 
influence the social and sexual behavior of a girl in masculine 
directions with ultimately resulting homosexual behavior on the 
part of the (usually unhappy) girl. Grief-stricken parents who 
have lost a child may easily hope that the next child will bring 
them the happiness they had with the first which (they may 
think) it can best do by closely resembling the first child. Such 
parents could quite unconsciously influence a child to behave in a 
manner which they could then identify as belonging only to the 
dead child now believed to have been reborn. I do not think this 
objection can apply to instances in which the similarity between 
the first and second child includes not only behavioral duplications, 
but similarities of physical characteristics, as for example, in the 
case of Alexandrina Samona.® Secondly, when the second child 
is born into the family of a first child who has died (or a family 
of close neighbors) the possibility exists that the second child 
can acquire information about the first child. Such information 
may be communicated by the parents either unconsciously or with 
subsequent amnesia, or it may be communicated by other people 
while the parents remain genuinely ignorant that the child has had 
access to such information. 

After these exclusions there remain, nevertheless, in this col- 
lection 28 cases (Type 3c) which are not open to these two 
important criticisms. My examples and further remarks will 
chiefly relate to these cases. I will first describe some important 
features of the group as a whole and then offer some examples 
of specific cases so that the reader may understand better the kind 
of data which I shall analyze in the second part of this paper. 

The cases are about equally divided between males and females. 


: Delanne, op. cit. 
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In 25 of the cases the exact or reasonably approximate age of the 
rememberer is known. Of these instances, in 22 the memories 
first occurred in children under the age of ten. In 8 instances the 
children were three or under. If we include in the total the other 
16 cases of Types 3a and 3b, the great preponderance of young 
children among the rememberers remains. In keeping with the 
high incidence of children among these rememberers is the frequent 
observation among the reporters of the cases that the memories 
tended to fade with time. 

Of the 44 cases, 18 came from India; 5 from Burma; 6 from 
Italy; 3 from the United States; 3 from England; 2 from Belgium; 
and 1 each from Greece, Cuba, Mauritius, Japan, France, Syria, 
and Canada. In most instances, the person whose life was sup- 
posedly remembered lived in a different town, occasionally in a 
different country. In a few instances he lived in the same town as 
the rememberer. In all instances the parents (or in the case of 
adults, the rememberer himself) denied that the rememberer had 
ever visited the home of the second person or had any access to 
knowledge about him. In all but 2 of the 28 cases not occurring 
in the same family, the person remembered was completely 
unknown to the parents of the remembering child. In one of the 
exceptional instances the parents did know of the existence of the 
apparently remembered persons (in this case two twin children 
each claimed to remember a former life when they had been hus- 
band and wife), but they had moved from the village where these 
persons had lived soon after the birth of the two children who 
claimed to remember these lives. The children had not returned 
to the village where they were born between leaving it in infancy 
and returning for the verification of the statements they made 
about the previous lives.* In the other exception to this ignorance 
on the part of the family of the deceased and apparently reborn 
person, the family knew something about the first person and merely 
testified regarding their certainty that the rememberer (a child 
of three) had not heard about this person through ordinary means. 

Of the 44 cases, 38 of the rememberers recalled a life as a person 
of the same sex, 6 as a person of the opposite sex. In most instances 
the memories occurred during the ordinary waking state. However, 
in 1 case the recollection occurred in dreams only and in 1 during 
hypnosis only. In most instances no precipitating circumstance 
stimulating the memories was identified. In the cases of the children, 


18 For convenience, I propose to omit in much of the following, qualifying words 
such as ‘‘apparent,” ‘‘purported,”’ etc. before such terms as “‘memories,” “‘remem- 
berer,”’ and ‘‘communicators.”” I make this abridgment without commitment to 
any particular hypothesis at this time. 

* Delanne, op. cit. 
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they were frequently overheard by their parents to make some 
reference during play to unknown persons and places. ‘The parents 
would then inquire and the child would tell more, sometimes recal- 
ling at that time all he knew and sometimes seeming to recall more 
later. In 4 instances the first burst of memories was precipitated 
apparently by some life stress. These stresses included the death 
of the child’s mother, an illness, an operation the child feared, 
and harsh treatment of the child by a parent. One of the remem- 
berers was a medium, but of the other percipients only 1 gave other 
evidence of any capacity for paranormal communications or claims 
to it. The rememberer, who recalled under hypnosis, entered into 
a state in which she seemed to be again the entire personality of 
the person whose life she claimed to remember. Thus accent and 
language of speech changed as did attitudes and behavior. In 
varying degrees this kind of transformation has occurred in a 
number of other cases of apparent memories of former incarnations 
not in this collection, e.g., in the cases of “Nyria,’’™ “Bridey 
Murphy’’’® and ‘‘Rosemary.”*° These all belong to Type ta in 
my classification. It did not occur, however, in any other of the 
44 cases of the type now under discussion. In all but the 1 case 
mentioned, the rememberer claimed to recall what he had done 
in a previous life but did not resume the personality of that former 
existence. 

The details apparently remembered differed in number and in 
character. In most instances, but not in all, the name of the former 
person was recalled. The town and usually the site of residence 
in the former life was recalled. Often details of the house 
(e.g., numbers and descriptions of rooms), and its surroundings 
(e.g., trees, neighboring houses), were recalled. In a number 
of instances the child was taken to the town where he said he had 
lived and asked to find his way to his former home unguided. This 
was considered a further test of the paranormality of his knowledge, 
along the lines of the cases I have grouped as Type 2a (but see 17¢). 
In addition to recalling people and places, the rememberers some- 
times recalled events which had occurred during the former lives. 
Of particular importance, I believe, was the recall by a number 
of the percipients of houses, buildings or other places as they had 
been and were remembered by others to have been, rather than 
as they were at the time of the verification. 

The following details of particular cases will illustrate some of 
these features of the cases further. I have selected them to provide 


uM Campbell-Praed, op. cit. 
'° M. Bernstein, The Search for Bridey Murphy, Doubleday & Co., New York; 
1956. 


*° F. Wood, This Egyptian Miracle, J. M. Watkins, London, 1955. 
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samples of different types of the experiences in question. I have 
included 5 of the Type 3c cases, and also 2 cases in which both 
persons belonged to the same family (Type 36). 


The Case of Katsugoro* 


A Japanese boy called Katsugoro, when about eight years of 
age, stated that he had been called Tozo in a preceding life a few 
years earlier. He claimed to have then been the son of a farmer 
called Kyubei and his wife Shidzu and to have lived in a village 
called Hodokubo. He further stated that Kyubei had died and that 
his mother had then married a man called Hanshiro. He said that 
he himself, ‘ozo, had died of smallpox at the age of six, a year 
after his father had died. He gave details of his burial and described 
the appearance of his former parents and their house. Katsugoro 
was eventually taken to the village he named and the persons he 
named were found or identified as having lived there. In the village 
(unaccompanied by anyone from the village) he led the way to his 
former parents’ house and recognized it and them. He pointed to 
a shop and a tree in the vicinity, saying that they had not been 
there before, which was true. Altogether, Katsugoro’s statements 
provided sixteen items correctly matched with the verified facts. 
Responsible witnesses made numerous affidavits respecting the 
facts of this case. The child’s grandmother accompanied him to 
the village of Hudokubo and testified to his statements about the 
house and its surroundings. 


The Case of Laura Raynaud*.® 


The percipient in this case was a French medium who reportedly 
possessed definite clairvoyant powers which she exhibited from 
time to time to the satisfaction of Dr. Gaston Durville with whom 
she worked as an assistant in the early years of this century. 
Madame Raynaud claimed to have experienced from childhood 
vivid, but partial recollections of a former life in which she lived 
on a country estate in a sunny climate. She said she had been 
wealthy but consumptive, and died young. She possessed a parti- 
cularly clear image of the house in which she claimed to have 
lived before. On a trip to northern Italy when she was 45 years old 
(her first), Madame Raynaud believed she recognized the country- 
side of the area between Turin and Genoa. She provided a friend 


21 'L. Hearn, ‘““The Rebirth of Katsugoro,’’ Gleanings in Buddha elds, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1897. 

* Delanne, op. cit. 

'® Shirley, op. cit. 
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in Genoa with a full description of the house she claimed to recall. 
He tentatively identified it as a house with which he was familiar 
in the area and they went to it. However, Madame Raynaud stated 
that this was not the house in question which was, she believed, 
not far off. They followed her directicns until they came to a house 
exactly answering her description. After this, Madame Raynaud 
added further recollections of the previous life she claimed to 
have lived in this house. She said: “I am quite sure that I was not 
buried, like the generality, in the cemetery. My body rests in the 
church.” Inquiries regarding the family to whom the house belonged 
uncovered records of the deaths of its members. Among these 
records occurred one “of which the following is a translation 
(the name of her own family and that into which she married 
being alone omitted): 

‘23rd October, 1809, the Lady Jeanne S...., widow of B...., 
who lived for a number of years in her house in Albaro, for a 
long time an invalid and whose state of health was aggravated 
during her last days by a severe chill. Died on the 21st instant, 
fortified by all the sacraments of the Church, and now, with our 
permission in writing and with the authorization of the Mayor, 
also in writing, her body has been removed privately and buried 
in the Church of Notre Dame du Mont.’ 

“There followed the signatures of the officials concerned. 

“The description of the lady in question, the conditions under 
which she lived, and the circumstances of her illness and death, 
as also the approximate date, correspond accurately with the recol- 
lections of Madame Raynaud with regard to her past life.’’® 


The Case of Shanti Devi**, *%, *4 


Shanti Devi, a girl living in Delhi (born in 1926), began from 
the age of about three to recall and state details of a former life 
in the town of Muttra, about eighty miles away. She stated that her 
name had been Lugdi, that she had been born in 1902, was a 
Choban by caste and had married a cloth merchant named Kedar 
Nath Chaubey. She said that she had given birth to a son and had 
died ten days later. 

As Shanti Devi continued to make such statements, her family 
finally wrote when she was nine years old to see if such a person 
as her claimed husband actually existed in Muttra. This person 


1° Shirley, op. cit. 

22 J. Manas, Metempsychosis, Pythagorean Society, New York, 1941. 

28S. Bose, A Case of Reincarnation, Ligate, Satsang, S. P., 1952. 

* 1. D. Gupta, N. R. Sharma and T. C. Mathur, An Inquiry into the Case of 
Shanti Devi, International Aryan League, Delhi, 1936. 
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answered the letter and confirmed the girl’s statements. He then 
sent a relative to the girl’s home and afterwards came unannounced 
himself. She immediately identified both of these persons. The 
following year (1936), after it had been established that the girl 
had never left Delhi, a committee was appointed to witness a visit 
by the girl to Muttra with a view to noting her recognition of 
people and places. At the railway station of Muttra she recognized 
another relative of Kedar Nath Chaubey amid a large crowd 
of persons. She was then put in a carriage the driver of 
which was instructed to follow her directions. These led to 
the district and the house of Kedar Nath Chaubey which 
she recognized even though it had been repainted a different color. 
In the area of the house an old Brahmin appeared and she identified 
him correctly as Chedar Nath Chaubey’s father (i.e., her previous 
father-in-law). Upon entering the house she answered correctly a 
number of questions put to her regarding the arrangement of the 
rooms, closets, etc. She also went to the house of her (claimed) 
previous parents whom she correctly identified out of a crowd of 
more than fifty persons and correctly called them by name. 

Shanti Devi claimed to have hidden some money in another 
house, the one which was the home of Kedar Nath Chaubey’s 
family. In this house she pointed to a corner of one of 
the rooms as the place where she had buried the money. 
When a hole was dug, the witnesses came to an arrangement for 
keeping valuables but found it empty. Shanti Devi insisted she 
had left money there and eventually Kedar Nath Chaubey acknowl- 
edged that he had found and removed the money after his wife’s 
death. 

Shanti Devi used idioms of speech familiar in Muttra before she 
had been there, her use of this dialect being a further feature of 
the case impressive to the witnesses. 

The accounts available to me indicate that Shanti Devi made 
at least 24 statements of her memories which matched the verified 
facts. The reports indicate other verified statements, the parti- 
culars of which are not given. No instances of incorrect statements 
are recorded. 


The Case of Eduardo Esplugus-Cabrera®"® 


A four year old boy who lived in Havana told his parents about 
a home and different parents he claimed to have had in a previous 
life. His statements taken together gave the following items of 
information: 


* Delanne, op. cit. 
16 Shirley, op. cit. 
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When I lived at 69 Rue Campanario, my father’s name was Pierro 
Seco, and my mother’s Amparo. I recollect that I had two little 
brothers with whom I used to play, and whose names were Mercedes 
and Jean. The last time that I went out of this house was Sunday, 
28th February, 1903, and my mother then cried a great deal while I 
was leaving the house. This other mother of mine had a very clear 
complexion and black hair. She used to make hats. I was then thirteen 
and I bought drugs at the American chemist’s because they were 
cheaper than the other shops. I left my little bicycle in the room 
below when I came back from my walk. I was not called Eduardo as 
I am now, but Pancho. 


The parents were sure the boy had never been to the house he 
named. To test the matter they made a long detour to reach the 
street where the house was, this house being quite unfamiliar to 
them and, so they firmly believed, should have been to the boy also. 
On arrival at the street, the boy immediately recognized the house 
as the one about which he had been talking. They encouraged the 
boy to enter the house, but he found it occupied by strangers whom 
he did not recognize. The parents then made further inquiries 
about the previous occupants of the house and uncovered the fol- 
lowing facts. Number 69 Rue Campanario was occupied until a 
short time after the month of February, 1903, by Antonio Seco 
who had by then (1907) left Havana. Senior Seco had a wife called 
Amparo and three sons called Mercedes, Jean, and Pancho. 
Pancho had died in the month of February, 1903, just prior to the 
departure of the Seco family. Near the house in question was a 
druggist’s shop corresponding to the boy’s statements. 

Of the eight statements made by the boy which it was possible 
to verify, seven correctly matched the facts and one (his father’s 
Christian name) did not. 


Case of Prabhu Khairti*® 


A four year old Indian boy named Prabhu Khairti claimed 
(in 1923) to recall a previous life in a different town of India. The 
boy’s statements were recorded and included the following items: 


In my past life I was Harbux Braham of the village of Hatyori in 
Bharatpur. I had three brothers and one died before me. I had two 
sons, Ghure and Sham Lal, and two daughters, Kokila and Bholi, 
who were married respectively to Rhamet of Kherli and Godhal of 
Navar. I had taken some money in consideration of the marriage 
of the former, but gave away the latter without any money. I had a 
home in Hatyori. There was Swarupa Jat’s house adjoining mine. 
Swarupa Jat had a son and daughter. There was a raised pathway 


25 E. Wood, Ancient Wisdom, Vol. 22, 1956, p. 49. 
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paved with stones leading to my house. There was a pukka tank and 
in it a building and over the building there was a domed cenotaph. 
There were two houses in the tank, one over the other. In Hatyori 
there were drinking water wells as follows: a) Panhariwali, which 
had two pipal trees; 6) Kankarwala, which had plum trees; c) Moolia- 
wala, which had mango trees. I had as my yajman a man named 
Gujar of the village of Bhore. There is an inscription on a fortress 
at Hatyori with a serpent on it. In the famine year of Sambat 1934 
I was in my village of Hatyori and I had a pair of bullocks with which 
I cultivated my fields. I died in my father’s lifetime in a bungalow 
outside my village. My wife’s name was Ganjo (which means bald- 
headed). My father’s name was Munde. My maternal uncle was in 
Bargawan. My father-in-law was in Burhiwan. Moola Jat once fell 
into my well and I managed to bring him out alive, saving his life. 


An inquiry into these statements was conducted by officials 
of the state government of Bharatpur. The boy’sstatements included 
some 36 items, of which two could not be checked. Of the remaining 
34, 29 were found to match correctly the facts and five did not 
match. Several of the verified statements included unusual details. 
For example, the boy has stated that his wife’s name had been 
Ganjo. Inquiries showed that her real name had been Gaura, 
but that as she was slightly bald, she had been nicknamed Ganjo 
which means “baldheaded.” 


Case of Robert®® 


A six year old Belgian boy insisted that a portrait of his Uncle 
Albert (who had been killed in the First World War in 1915) was 
a portrait of himself. This boy was especially devoted to his pater- 
nal grandmother in contrast to her other grandchildren who largely 
ignored her. He was happy and healthy when with her, sullen 
and disobedient when with his own parents. Albert, the boy’s 
uncle and claimed previous incarnation, had been the marked 
favorite of the grandmother and had meant far more to her than 
her other son, the father of Robert. When Robert was three and 
first saw a swimming pool, he ran along the diving board and 
dived in. Albert had been a fine diver. When a visitor pointed a 
moving picture camera at Robert and turned the handle with a 
clicking noise, he protested, saying, “‘Don’t! Don’t! They killed 
me that way the last time!’’ Albert had been killed by machine 
gun fire while trying to destroy a German emplacement. Robert, 
his grandmother reported, had used to her pet names Albert 
had used and told her of likes and dislikes which Albert and she 
had privately shared. 


#6 J. Grant, Far Memory, Harper & Bros., New York, 1956. 
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The Case of Alexandrina Samona* 


On March rsth, 1g10, Alexandrina Samona, five year old 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Carmelo Samona, of Palermo, Sicily, 
died of meningitis to the great grief of her parents. Three days 
later, Mrs. Samona had a dream in which Alexandrina seemed to 
appear to her and say, “‘Mother, do not cry any more. I have not 
left you for good; I shall come back again little, like this.’’ In the 
dream the child gestured with her hand to indicate a small baby. 
The same dream recurred three days later. Communications along 
the same line were obtained by the Samonas in séances with a 
medium through whom the deceased Alexandrina purported to 
foretell her return as a new baby. The communicators announced 
the forthcoming birth of twins. A pregnancy, much less twins, 
seemed improbable because of a previous operation on Mrs. 
Samona which was thought to have reduced or abolished her 
fertility. However, within a year Mrs. Samona did give birth to 
twin girls. One of these proved to bear an extraordinary physical 
resemblance to the first Alexandrina and was given the same name. 
Alexandrina II resembled Alexandrina I not only in appearance 
but also in disposition and likes and dislikes. ‘The two Alexandrinas 
shared the following similarities of physical form and function: 
left-handedness (none of the other children of the Samonas were 
left-handed); hyperaemia of the left eye; slight seborrhea of the 
right ear; and slight facial asymmetry. With regard to the similari- 
ties between the two Alexandrinas Dr. Samona stated: 


I can affirm in the most positive manner that in every way, except 
for the hair and eyes, which are actually a little lighter than those 
of the first Alexandrina at the same age, the resemblance continues 
to be perfect. But even more than on the physical side, the psycho- 
logical similarity developing in the child gives the case in question 
further and greater interest. Alexandrina is indifferent to dolls and 
prefers to play with children of her own age, a preference which 
was equally noticeable with the other Alexandrina. Like her, too, she 
is always anxious that her little hands should be clean and insists on 
having them washed if they are in the least degree dirty. Like her 
predecessor again, she shows a singular repugnance for cheese and 
will not touch soup if it has the least taste of cheese in it.... When 
she has a chance of opening the chest of drawers in the bedroom 
it is a great amusement to her to pull out the stockings and to play 
with them. This was also a passion of the other Alexandrina. 


Dr. Samona cited other examples of small but characteristic 


traits of behavior which the two Alexandrinas shared. Both liked 
to put on adult stockings much too large for them and walk around 


® Delanne, op. cit. 
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the room in them. Both enjoyed playfully altering people’s names, 
such as changing Angelina into Angellanna or Angelona, or 
Caterina into Caterana. 

When Alexandrina II was eight, her parents told her they planned 
to take her to visit Monreale and see the sights there. At this 
Alexandrina II interjected: ‘But, Mother, I know Monreale, I 
have seen it already.’”’ Mrs. Samona told the child she had never 
been to Monreale, but the child replied: “Oh, yes, I went there. 
Do you not recollect that there was a great church with a very 
large statue of a man with his arms held open, on the roof? And 
don’t you remember that we went there with a lady who had 
horns, and that we met with some little red priests in the town ?”’ 
At this Mrs. Samona recollected that the last time she went to 
Monreale she had gone there with Alexandrina I some months 
before her death. They had taken with them a lady friend who 
had come to Palermo for a medical consultation as she suffered 
from disfiguring excrescences on her forehead. As they were going 
into the church, the Samonas’ party had met a group of young 
Greek priests with blue robes decorated with red ornamentation. 
As the child apparently recalled incidents and not merely scenes 
at Monreale, she could not have derived the statements from a 
picture or photograph of the place. Mrs. Samona only with diffi- 
culty recalled the episode when Alexandrina II mentioned it, and 
so it is unlikely that she had previously told Alexandrina II about 
it. It is not, however, impossible for her to have done this and 
subsequently forgotten both the episode and its narration to 
Alexandrina II. 

Department of Psychiatry 
School of Medicine 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 





A Further Study of Teacher-Pupil Attitudes 
and Results on Clairvoyance Tests 
in the Fifth and Sixth Grades! 


J. Etsenspup, M.D., L. HasseL, H. Keery, and W. Sawrey? 


This study was designed to test the hypothesis that extra-chance 
scoring on clairvoyance tests in the fifth and sixth grades is signif- 
icantly related to teacher-pupil attitudes as manifested in answers 
given to questionnaires. The procedures used attempted to follow 
as closely as was feasible the Anderson experiment on fifth and 
sixth grades* from which the following hypotheses were derived: 
(1) pupils who express positive attitudes toward their teachers 
will obtain significantly higher clairvoyance test scores than pupils 
who express negative attitudes toward their teachers; (2) in cases 
where there is an expression of mutually positive attitudes between 
pupil and teacher, the pupil’s scores will be significantly higher than 
in cases where there is an expression of mutually negative attitudes 
between pupil and teacher. 


PROCEDURE 


All seven fifth- and sixth-grade classes in a Denver suburban 
elementary school were subjected to the following procedures: 
(1) teacher attitude test: for every student in his class, each teacher 
was asked to answer, “If you could form your ideal group for this 
class, would you include this student ?’’; (2) pupil attitude test: 
the Anderson modification of the Anderson and White (high 
school) questionnaire designed to reflect grade school pupils’ 
attitudes towards teachers was administered to each pupil (see 
Appendix); (3) clairvoyance test: a sealed envelope containing a 
manila folder enclosing a standard ESP record sheet upon which 
four columns of twenty-five standard ESP symbols had been 
written was given to each pupil. The symbols were randomized 
for each series of twenty-five for each subject on the basis of 


‘ This study was aided by a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., 
New York City, Eileen J. Garrett, President. 

* Linda Hassel, Ph.D., of the Department of Psychology, University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Denver; Harold Keely,Ph.D., of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, San Jose State College, San Jose, California; and William Sawrey, Ph.D., 
National Science Foundation Fellow, Department of Statistics, University of 
California at Berkeley, have been associated with Dr. Eisenbud, Associate Clini- 
cal Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Colorado School of Medicine, in 
carrying out parapsychological experiments. 

® Margaret Anderson, ‘“‘Clairvoyance and Teacher-Pupil Attitudes in Fifth 
and Sixth Grades,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 21, 1957, pp. 1-12. 
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standard tables of random numbers. The sheets and envelopes 
were numbered for identification. Two blank ESP record sheets 
with a sheet of carbon between them were stapled to the outside 
of the envelope and were used by the pupil for recording his 
guesses. 

All the above tests were administered at the start of an afternoon 
session one week before the beginning of the Christmas holidays. 
A week prior to this, the four experimenters met with the principal 
of the school and the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers to explain the 
nature and background of the project and the part each would be 
asked to play in it. Sample copies of the test envelopes, along with 
written instructions for administering the tests (similar to those 
used in the Anderson experiment), were left with the teachers at 
this time. At the time of the experiment proper, one week later, 
the teachers were asked to leave their rooms to fill out the teacher 
attitude questionnaires while the experimenters explained and 
administered the pupil attitude questionnaire to the students in 
the seven fifth- and sixth-grade classes. Both teachers and pupils 
were encouraged to answer frankly, and the confidentiality of 
their responses was assured. Immediately after the completed 
attitude questionnaires were collected from the teachers and the 
students, the teachers returned to their classrooms to administer 
the clairvoyance tests. The nature of the symbols enclosed in the 
envelopes was outlined to the students who were then asked to 
guess their order and to write their guesses in the proper column 
of the record sheet stapled to the outside of the envelope. 

One class was omitted from the scored totals due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the teacher as to how the test was to be given. 
The target sheets of the remaining students were thermofaxed 
and the scoring done by superimposing these transparent sheets 
over the record sheets completed by the students. The scores for 
each student were then tabulated by two assistants working 
independently. These independently checked scores were compared 
by the experimenters and discrepancies rectified, and where 
feasible, again retabulated by the scorers independently. In the 
cases where the checkers did not agree upon an ambiguously 
recorded symbol, the entire record was eliminated. The teacher 
and pupil attitude questionnaires were also scored and tabulated 
by the two independent checkers. 


RESULTS 


The total test population from which the following results 
were derived, after the omission of one entire class because the 
test was improperly administered by the teacher, and the additional 
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elimination of thirty-three records in which ambiguities were 
found, was 175. Pupils whose test scores fell above 20. correct 
guesses for the four-run series were placed in the “‘above mean 
chance expectancy” (“above M.C.E.”’) category. Pupils whose 
scores fell at or below 20 were placed in the “below M.C.E.” 
category. 

The mean score for the pupil-attitude test was computed to 
be 25.5. Pupils whose scores fell above this mean were rated as 
having positive attitudes toward the teacher; pupils whose scores 
fell below the mean were rated as having negative attitudes toward 
the teacher. 

Teachers were rated as having positive attitudes toward their 
students if they stated that they would like to include them in 
an ideal class; they were rated as having negative attitudes toward 
their students if they excluded them from an ideal class. 


TABLE I 


Clairvoyance Test Results as Related to Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Students 





Teacher Attitude Toward Student Number of Students | Mean Test Score 


Positive 138 





19.87 


Negative 37 20.00 
CR of mean differences 0.162 


Tase Il 
Score Levels as Related to Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Students 


Teacher Teacher 
Positive Negative 


Students 
With 
Scores 
Above 
M.C.E. 


Students 
With 
Scores 
Below 


M.C.E. 


x? = 0.21 


Tables I and II indicate no significant differences in clairvoyance 
test scores between pupils divided on the basis of their teachers’ 
positive and negative attitudes toward them. 
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TABLE III 


Score Levels as Related to Students’ Attitudes Toward Teachers 





Rating of Teacher by Student Number of Students 


Mean Test Score 


Positive 103 19.79 





Negative 72 


20.06 


CR of mean differences = 


TABLE IV 


Score Levels as Related to Students’ Attitudes Toward Teachers 


Student Student 
Positive Negative 
Students 
With 
scores 
Above 
M.C.E. 


Students 
With 
»cores 
Below 


M.C.E. 


Tables III and IV indicate no significant differences in scores 
between pupils divided on the basis of the questionnaire-derived 
positive and negative attitudes toward their teachers. 


TABLE V 


Scores as Related to Mutually Positive and Mutually Negative 
Attitudes of Teachers and Students 





Mutual Attitudes Number of Students | Mean Test Score 





Teacher and Student Positive 


Teacher and Student Negative 


CR of mean differences = 0.441 
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TaBLe VI 


Scores as Related to Mutually Positive and Mutually Negative 
Attitudes of Teachers and Students 


Teacher Teacher 
And And 
Student Student 
Positive Negative 


Students 
With 
Scores 
Above 
M.C.E. 


Students 
With 
Scores 
Below 
M.C.E 


0.242 


Tables V and VI indicate no significant differences in scores 
between pupils divided on the basis of mutually positive and nega- 
tive attitudes toward teachers. 


DISCUSSION? 


When one experiment fails to confirm the results of another, 
it is generally assumed that a definite and specifiable cause of this 
failure can be found among the experimental conditions. This is, 
however, an ideal conception which becomes less and less applicable 
as the more recondite psychological functions are brought into the 
field of study. It is virtually inapplicable to experiments in para- 
psychology. 

Thus, although certain differences between the Anderson 
experiment with fifth and sixth graders and the attempt described 
here to “repeat’’ it can be readily pointed out, the effect of these 
differences on the disparity of results between the two studies is 
impossible to assay because of the indeterminate number of other 
factors in the situation about which we can say little or nothing. 
We can, for example, identify a known difference in population 
samples, but we cannot evaluate the effect of this difference because 
of other presumptive population differences which we have no way, 


* Provided by Jule Eisenbud, M.D. 
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at this point, of either identifying or isolating in the Anderson 
sample or our own. The participating teachers in the Anderson 
experiment, as far as has been ascertained, were recruited largely, 
if not entirely, on a voluntary basis, while those in our study 
were more or less captive, having virtually been “ordered” 
by the local superintendent of schools to cooperate with us in our 
experiment. Thus, even though one teacher in our group expressed 
great interest and enthusiasm, and others conceivably may have 
hid sheepskins in goats’ clothing, a fairly definite disparity between 
the two groups can be presumed as far as interest in and knowledge 
of parapsychology (or at least ESP) goes. This will be discussed 
further under another heading below. But apart from this, nothing 
definite is known about the population samples of the two exper- 
iments. The only parameter in respect to which the two were 
matched was that of school grades. It is conceivable that other 
dimensions in which the two populations were non-random may 
somehow have operated in the direction of the results achieved. 
It should be noted, however, that the results of the Anderson 
experiment were held to support those of the prior Anderson and 
White experiment® despite presumed population sampling differ- 
ences, including the known school grade differences. 

As to differences in experimental procedures used, in the 
Anderson experiment the pupil and teacher attitude questionnaires 
were completed one week prior to the clairvoyance test, the pupil 
attitude questionnaire having been administered by the principal. 
In the present experiment it turned out not to be feasible either to 
administer the questionnaires in advance of the day of the test 
or to have the principal, who seemed somewhat less than enthusia- 
stic about the project, administer the pupil attitude questionnaires 
which, consequently, the experimenters themselves gave. In the 
present experiment, furthermore, the four runs were completed 
during one session, instead of in divided sessions four days apart, 
as in the Anderson experiment. In attempting to assay the effect 
of these differences in procedure between the Anderson experiment 
and the one described here, however, it should again be borne in 
mind that these differences were ostensibly no greater than the 
differences in experimental procedure between the Anderson and 
the Anderson and White experiments where the results, as already 
noted, turned out (nevertheless) to be along similar lines — that 
is, of the same order of magnitude and in the same direction. 

Two further differences can be mentioned in connection with 
scoring and evaluating techniques. In the Anderson experiment, 


5 Margaret Anderson and Rhea White, ‘““Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Clair- 
voyance Test Results,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 20, 1956, pp. 141-157. 
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ratings on the student questionnaires were divided into three 
groups to render them comparable to a similar procedure used 
in the Anderson and White experiment: those above the mean, 
those ‘‘at or about”’ the mean, and those below the mean. We felt 
that insofar as a somewhat arbitrary judgment would necessarily 
have to be made to determine the middle category of “‘at or about”’ 
the mean, this would automatically, ex hypothest psi, render the 
experimenters, to an undeterminable extent, unwittingly particip- 
ating subjects of the experiment. For this reason we divided the 
students into only two groups on the basis of their attitudes toward 
the teachers, those above the mean and those at or below the mean. 
By the same token we felt that a second guess on ambiguously 
written symbols by additional “independent” judges would intro- 
duce a similar methodological difficulty. In the present experiment, 
thus, records in which the two checkers were unable to agree on 
all calls were eliminated. It can be presumed, however, that these 
differences alone were not enough to account for the wide diver- 
gence of results between the Anderson experiment and the present 
one. 

This brings us finally to what are sometimes referred to as the 
“subtle psychological factors” in a situation, by which are meant the 
inherently uncontrollable variables—moods, attitudes, historical 
associations and so forth—that are assumed to be sometimes 
outside of conscious awareness. These “‘fringe’’ variables, which 
in other fields of investigation appear to be relatively independent 
of the results achieved, are generally considered in parapsycho- 
logical studies to be of the greatest importance. In a given case, 
however, as in the present experiment, it is obviously impossible 
to say anything about their effect on results without begging 
questions all over the place. ‘The show-stopper, of course, once we 
conceptually assign effects of any significant magnitude at all to these 
difficult-to-isolate-and-work-with variables (such as “‘psychological 
sensitivity,’’® for example) is the categorically unanswerable question 
of what factors of this sort have not even been dreamed of, much 
less taken into account, when drawing up a balance sheet on any 
particular experiment. Theoretically, one can slice this as thin as 
one likes, getting an infinitely regressive vicious circle. By the same 
token, a fundamental uncertainty in respect to hypothesized 
factors of this nature makes it impossible to assay the effect on 
experimental results of other procedural differences, even such 
as those noted above. The situation amounts to endlessly chasing 
dust around in experimental corners in the absence of a methodo- 
logically adequate broom. 


"© Margaret Anderson and Rhea White, ““A Survey of Work on ESP and 
Teacher-Pupil Attitudes,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 22, 1958, p. 267. 
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The type of classroom experiment elaborated by Anderson and 
White is, nevertheless, a valuable addition to the stock of research 
techniques presently available to parapsychologists. Even though 
it is unlikely that all presumptively relevant variables can be 
accounted for and measured in any one or many attempted “‘repli- 
cations,” increasingly valid information can probably be derived 
the more often the basic experiment is conducted with differing 
populations by different sets of experimenters. (Differing target 
symbols and probability situations could also be attempted.) Ideally, 
numerous such “replications,” each unavoidably differing in some 
respects from every other in addition to the deliberately introduced 
changes, would give us an increasingly reliable picture of what 
(if any) types of relationships between what types of manipulatable 
and measurable factors can be more or less counted on to 
stick and what “‘results’’ wash out as being, even though presumably 
psi-mediated, probably adventitious as far as any utilizable gener- 
alizations are concerned. Until then, it goes without saying, 
impressionistic statements as to why one experiment “succeeds” 
and another “‘fails’’ (as if one kind of data were “truer” than 
another) might well be regarded as doubtfully informative at best. 
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APPENDIX 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Your name is 
Your teacher is 
Which grade are you in? Circle one: 5 6 


Following are a number of questions about your teacher. Please 
answer them honestly. Your teacher will never know your answers. 
5 means “‘best of all’’; 4 means “above average’”’; 3 means “‘average”’ 
(about as good as any teacher); 2 means “below average’’; 1 means 
“worst of all.” Please put an X under the answer that fits your 
teacher: 





Best Above Average Below Worst 
of all average average of all 


How well do you like 


your teacher ? 


How well can you understand 
what the teacher is talking 
about ? 


How kind, friendly, and 
understanding is your 
teacher ? 


. How fair is your teacher in 
grading ? 

. How interesting are the 
lessons taught by this 
teacher ? 

. How well does your teacher 
keep order in the classroom ? 





Parapsychological Portraits: 


Mark Twain, A Pioneer in Telepathy’ 


RAYMOND BAYLESS 





NOTE: This is one of a series of biographical and autobiographical 
sketches dealing with the activities andinterests of contributors to the field 
of psychical research. See also ‘‘Spiritualism and the ‘Supernatural’ in 
William Dean Howells”’ in the October, 1959 Journal. — Ed. 





Among the names of the pioneer investigators in psychical 
research, and in telepathy in particular, one name should be 
added that is not generally recognized. This name is that of Mark 
Twain. It may come somewhat as a surprise to some that added 
to his accomplishments in literature are his observations and 
interests in telepathy, which he called “mental telegraphy.”’ 

The majority of his observations are to be found in two papers, 
one entitled ‘‘Mental Telegraphy,’’? the bulk of which was written 
in 1878 for his book, A Tramp Abroad, and the second, “‘Mental 
Telegraphy Again,’’* written seventeen years later. Another obser- 
vation made by him in his notebooks is his description of a para- 
normal vision involving his brother’s tragic death. 

It is interesting to note that the first of these articles was written 
before the Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882, but 
Mark Twain, in a “Note to the Editor’ preceding the article, 
remarks: “In this old manuscript you will find mention of an 
extraordinary experience of mine in the mental telegraphic line, 
of date about the year of 1874 or 1875, the one concerning the 
‘Great Bonanza’ book. It was this experience that called my 
attention to the matter under consideration. I began to keep a 
record...’ This notation places his records as nearly contemporan- 
eous with Prof. William Barrett’s experiments with Mr. William 
de Morgan in 1870-1873, and his attempted communication on 
the subject to the British Association at the Glasgow Meeting in 


‘ Mark Twain, who died in 1910, was a member of the Society for Psychical 
Research from 1885-1903. See his letter, Journal, S.P.R., Vol. 1, 1884-1885, 
pp. 166-167, dated October 4, 1885 to the S.P.R. to the effect that he would be 
glad to become a member of that Society. 

2 Mark Twain, ‘““The American Claimant and Other Stories and Sketches,”’ 
The Writings of Mark Twain, Vol. XXI, Underwood Edition, The American 
Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. and R.G. Newbegin Co., New York, 1901, 
pp. 365-387 (First published in Harper’s Magazine, December, 1893). 

’ ___. “T_iterary Essays, etc.,’’ The Writings of Mark Twain, Vol. XXII, Under- 
wood Edition, American Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. and R.G. Newbegin Co., 
New York, 1901, pp. 131-140. 
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1876.4 Other writings and correspondence existed on the subject 
as well; for example, in Nature in 1881, and in the first volume 
of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research of 1882 
are a number of papers discussing telepathy. 

Twain suffered somewhat the same fate as did Prof. Barrett, 
for even though the manuscript was intended for A Tramp Abroad, 
he removed it when he came to review the volume for the press; 
for he feared that the public would treat the thing as a joke and 
throw it aside, whereas he was in earnest. Later as he stated, 
“T tried to creep in under shelter of an authority grave enough 
to protect the article from ridicule The North American Review. 
But Mr. Metcalf was too wary for me. He said that to treat these 
mere ‘coincidences’ seriously was a thing which the Review 
couldn’t dare to do...” 

In his paper, “‘Mental Telegraphy,”? Mark ‘Twain first notes: 
“Another of those apparently trifling things has happened to me 
which puzzle all men every now and then, keep them thinking 
an hour or two, and leave their minds barren of explanation or 
solution at last ...A few days ago I said: ‘It must be that Frank 
Millet doesn’t know we are in Germany, or he would have written 
long before this. I have been on the point of dropping him a line 
at least a dozen times during the last six weeks ... But now | 
will write.’ And so I did. I directed the letter to Paris, and thought, 
“Now we shall hear from him before this letter is fifty miles from 
Heidelberg — it always happens so...’.”’ 

“Yes, as I was saying, I had waited five or six weeks; then | 
wrote but three lines, because I felt and seemed to know that a 
letter from Millet would cross mine. And so it did. He wrote the 
same day that I wrote ... In this letter Millet said he had been 
trying for six weeks to stumble upon somebody who knew my 
German address, and at last the idea had occurred to him that a 
letter sent to [the] care of the embassy at Berlin might possibly 
find me. Maybe it was an ‘accident’ that he finally determined to 
write [me at the same moment that I finally determined to write 
him] but I think not.” 

Mark Twain then described a similar incident in which a firm 
did some work about his home but did not do it quite satisfactorily. 
When the bill arrived he wrote back stating that he wanted the 
work perfected before paying the bill. The firm replied that being 
extremely busy they would send a man when able. ‘Twain waited 
for more than two months and at last sat down one evening and 
wrote a letter of a page or so, and then, feeling that the firm had 


* W.F. Barrett, ‘On Some Phenomena Associated with Abnormal Conditions 
of Mind,” Proc., S.P.R., Vol. I, 1882-1883, pp. 238-244. 
2 Twain, op. cit., pp. 365-389. 
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begun to act, he cut his letter suddenly short. When he came 
down to breakfast, the postman had not yet taken his letter, but 
the electrical repairman had been there, done his work, and left. 
He had received his orders the previous evening from his employers 
and had come up by the night train. Twain remarks: “If that was 
an ‘accident,’ it took about three months to get it up in good 
shape.” 

Another example cited by Mark Twain occurred when he 
arrived in Washington, registered at a hotel, and, after reading 
and smoking until 10 o’clock, decided to take an evening stroll. 
He knew that a certain friend of his was in town and wished to 
find him but did not know where he was staying. ‘Toward midnight, 
‘Twain stepped into a cigar shop, remained there fifteen minutes, 
and then decided that he would go out the door, turn to the left, 
walk ten steps, and meet his friend face to face. He did this and 
met his friend exactly as he had foreseen. 

Perhaps the most remarkable happening of this type that ‘Twain 
describes in his article occurred when he suddenly had an idea that 
the time was ripe and the market ready for a certain book about 
the Nevada silver mines. The “Great Bonanza” was in the news 
and everybody was talking about it. Twain thought that the most 
qualified person to write this work was William H. Wright, a 
journalist of Virginia, Nevada, with whom he had worked as a 
reporter ten or twelve years previously. A letter was written dealing 
with details and suggesting the order and sequence which they 
should follow. Then the thought occurred to Twain that if the 
book should be written at his suggestion, and no publisher wanted 
it, he would indeed be in an uncomfortable position. The letter 
was pigeon-holed and Twain instead sent a note to his own 
publisher asking him to name a day for a business consultation. 

As his publisher was out of town, the note remained unanswered 
and the matter passed out of his mind. On the 9th of March, three 
or four letters arrived, one of which was from Wright. Twain then 
said to a visiting relative who was present: ‘‘Now I will do a miracle. 
[ will tell you everything this letter contains—date, signature, and 
all—without breaking the seal. It is from a Mr. Wright, of Virginia, 
Nevada, and is dated the second of March—seven days ago. 
Mr. Wright proposes to make a book about the silver mines 
and the ‘Great Bonanza,’ and asks what I, as a friend, think of 
the idea. He says his subjects are to be so and so, their order and 
sequence so and so, and he will close with a history of the chief 
feature of the book, the ‘Great Bonanza’.”’ 

Mark ‘Twain then opened the letter and showed that he had 
stated the date and the contents correctly. This letter simply 
contained what ‘I'wain’s own letter contained and his letter still 
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lay in its pigeon-hole, where it had been placed seven days pre- 
viously, after being written. 

Twain then remarked that, in his opinion, this was not clair- 
voyance, inasmuch as he did not actually see the writing para- 
normally, but instead seemed to know, and know absolutely, the 
contents of the letter in correct detail and order, but had to word 
them himself. As he states, “I translated them, so to speak, out of 
Wright’s language into my own. Wright’s letter and the one 
which I had written to him and never sent were in substance the 
same.” 

A number of similar literary parallels are described by the 
author, including memories of four or five newspaper wars over 
poems whose authorship was claimed by two or three different 
people at the same time. 

Three years later, in 1881, Mark Twain continued his manu- 
script, ““Mental Telegraphy,”’ with the mention that the crossing 
of letters had become so frequent as to be monotonous. An inter- 
esting example given is where he picked up a newly-arrived 
letter and said to a friend that he would describe its contents 
without opening it. “It is from Mrs. —— , and she says she 
was in New York last Saturday, and was proposing to run up 
here in the afternoon train and surprise us, but at the last minute, 
changed her mind and returned westward to her home.” 

Twain then opened the letter and found the details exactly 
correct. He remarked that he had no suspicion that Mrs. —--——— 
was coming to New York, or that she even had a remote intention 
of visiting them. 

A number of further examples of such lucidity are described 
and then the theory advanced that “Doubtless the something 
which conveys our thoughts through the air from brain to brain 
is a subtler and finer form of electricity...,’’ and Twain closes the 
paper with a quotation from Boswell’s Johnson: ‘“‘Voltaire’s 
Candide is wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson’s 
Rasselas; insomuch that I have heard Johnson say that if they 
had not been published so closely one after the other that there 
was not time for imitation, it would have been in vain to deny 
that the scheme of that which came latest was taken from the 
other.” 

A postscript? was added years later, in which is included what 
John Fiske, writing in the Atlantic for June, 1882, had to say 
about the oft-quoted Darwin and Wallace “coincidence.” In regard 
to Darwin and The Descent of Man, it also may be appropriate 
here to mention that Darwin quoted from The Arcana of Nature 


® Twain, op. cit., pp. 381-387. 
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by Hudson Tuttle in 1853. This work was written by an ignorant 
farm boy, eighteen years of age, and was said to have been dictated 
by spirits! The theory of ‘natural selection” was proposed by 
Darwin in 1859 to account for the “origin of species.” Other 
examples of “‘coincidences” are given and a discussion of states 
of consciousness in which one finds it difficult to decide whether 
or not one is awake ends the paper. 

Seventeen years later, after Mark Twain had written “Mental 
Telegraphy,” he again returned to the subject and described four 
incidents indicating the action of telepathy in a new article entitled 
“Mental Telegraphy Again.’’® 

Possibly the most interesting example in this article is the 
very first one described. Several years prior to writing this new 
paper, Twain had made a campaign on the platform with Mr. 
George W. Cable. In Montreal, they were given a reception in 
the Windsor Hotel. They stood at one end of a long drawing-room 
and greeted a throng of admirers who came in the opposite end 
of the room, shook hands, said a word or two, and passed on. 
Mark ‘Twain suddenly recognized a familiar face among the crowd 
and said to himself, ‘““That is Mrs. R.; I had forgotten that she 
was a Canadian.”’ She had been a good friend of Twain’s in Carson 
City, Nevada, in his early mining days and he had not seen nor 
heard of her for twenty years. He further wrote that he had not 
been thinking about her and there was nothing to suggest her to 
him; in fact, she had long ago disappeared from his consciousness. 
But Twain knew her instantly, and saw her so clearly that he was 
able to note some particulars of her dress. In the midst of the hand- 
shaking, he caught glimpses of her and noted her progress with the 
slow-moving crowd filing across the end of the room. He saw her 
start up the left-hand side and was able to have a full front view 
of her face and saw her last when she was within twenty feet of 
him. ‘Twain, thinking that she must still be in the room and would 
come at last, was disappointed. 

When the author arrived in the lecture-hall that evening, he 
was told that there was somebody in the waiting-room to see him, 
and there, in the midst of a group of about ten ladies, was Mrs. R., 
dressed exactly as she was when Mark Twain had seen her in the 
afternoon. Twain remarked, ‘“‘I knew you the moment you appeared 
at the reception, and you were dressed precisely as you are now. 
When they told me a moment ago that I should find a friend 
in this room, your image rose before me, dress and all, just as I 
had seen you at the reception.” But she had not attended the 
reception! 


* Twain, op. cit., pp. 131-140. 
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This sole experience with an apparition is plainly far more 
complicated than the usual explanation of telepathy will cover. 
If it were not for the coincidence of the appearance of Mrs. R. and 
her subsequent arrival at the lecture-hall, the entire matter could 
have been merely a matter of false recognition. However, the 
coincidence of the “apparition’”’ and arrival of the actual person 
plus the fact that Mark ‘Twain states that both were dressed identi- 
cally, clearly indicates paranormality (especially when his addition- 
al examples are remembered) and point particularly to a form of 
“astral” or ESP projection. 

Twain’s remaining examples of telepathy are quite similar to 
those he discussed in his first paper, ““Mental Telegraphy,” and 
are very interesting cases of this type of phenomenon. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable observations that Mark ‘Twain 
made in these two papers was his suggestion that many literary 
“coincidences” are actually the result of a kind of telepathy. 
Certainly the history of parallel literary productions and scientific 
discoveries suggests, as one of several possibilities, a telepathic 
origin. It seems likely that a thorough investigation of such parallels 
would bring to light many more examples and very probably 
would raise the number to an average high enough, statistically 
speaking, to warrant an investigation of the telepathic hypothesis 
as possibly accountable for such phenomena. 

The name of Mark Twain is known throughout the world and 
occupies a position in the field of literature that certainly needs 
no additional luster. However, among his many achievements 
one more most definitely should be mentioned: his observations 
and investigations into the paranormal, or, as he termed it, “mental 
telegraphy.”’ 


11748 Kiowa 
Los Angeles 49, California 





Report from the Argentine Institute 
of Parapsychology 


The Secretary of the Argentine Institute of Parapsychology, 
Mr. Julio C. Di Liscia, informs the A.S.P.R. that the 1958-1959 
program of the Institute, which is the seventh since its foundation, 
proposed to give special attention to the promotion of greater 
understanding and exchange of information between the societies 
for psychical research and the parapsychology laboratories all over 
the world. Accordingly, he requests that the following summary 
of the activities of the Institute during 1958 and 1959 be published, 
among others, in the JouRNAL A.S.P.R. 


1958 ACTIVITIES 


Lectures : Following a didactic plan, monthly conferences were 
held, which, taken as a whole, give a concise idea of parapsychology 
today. These conferences began in May with “Historical Outlook 
of Parapsychology” by Mr. Julio C. Di Liscia, and were followed 
in June by “Modern Parapsychology” by Dr. J. Ricardo Musso; 
July, “Proofs of Extrasensory Perception” by Mr. Naum Kreiman; 
August, ‘Proofs of Precognition”’ by Prof. J. M. Feola; September, 
“Proofs of Psychokinesis” by Ing. Sam Joukovsky; October, ““The 
Subject in Parapsychological Experiences’ by Dr. Harold E. 
Horwitz; November, “Hypotheses and Theories about Psi” by 
Mr. N. Kreiman. 

Investigation Work: An experiment in the controversial subject 
of quirology (object-reading) was carried out by Mr. Julio C. Di 
Liscia, with a known quirologist (psychometrist), in which twenty 
other persons participated. It concluded with the opening of 
envelopes containing precognitions which covered the period 
July 1957-September 1958. The statistical evaluations of this 
experiment were not significant. 

The research carried out by Dr. J. Ricardo Musso, with the 
cooperation of Dr. R. Warburton as sensitive and Dr. Luis Boschi 
as control, ended. For various reasons the publication of this report 
has been delayed and will only become available after 1959. 

It was discovered that in the ESP research carried out by Mr. N. 
Kreiman, based on “group of answers” analysis, deviation from 
chance could be interpreted as habit of the persons under question- 
ing. Mr. Kreiman will repeat this research, taking special care to 
rule out this objection. 

With the cooperation of Dr. Jorge Oribe, numerous persons 
were tested under informal conditions during the course of the 
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parapsychology seminar, which was held every Thursday. 2,500 
trials with STM technique were carried out with Miss Blanca 
Planterose, who showed an active, continuing interest. 


1959 ACTIVITIES 


Lectures: Monthly conferences continued according to the fol- 
lowing program: May, “Standpoints in Parapsychology” by 
Dr. Harold E. Horwitz; June, ‘“‘About Psychokinesis” by Ing. Sam 
Joukovsky; July, “‘Indiscretions of a Parapsychology Amateur” 
by Dr. Oscar E. Andrieu; August and September, “‘Cybernetics 
and Parapsychology” by Dr. J. Ricardo Musso; October, “Enrico 
Morselli, a Pioneer in Parapsychology” by Mr. Julio C. Di Liscia. 

Round table talks on parapsychological themes are held fort- 
nightly and are attended by members of the Institute and special 
guests. 

Investigation Work : During this year Mr. Julio C. Di Liscia has 
conducted a public survey on spontaneous cases of precognition. 
Several journals have already collaborated by publishing notices 
in answer to which the A.I.P. has received numerous letters. 

Examination of many persons under informal conditions, using 
several techniques in ESP and PK experiments, are continuing. 


Julio C. Di Liscia 
Secretary 


Review 


The Problems of Perception. By R. J. Hirst. Pp. 330. Allen and 

Unwin, London; Macmillan, New York, 1959. $5.25. 

The scope of this lucid, careful, and very able work is adequately 
indicated by its title. Only one section of it—Section 5, “An Ob- 
jection from Parapsychology,” in Chapter 7, ‘““Mind and Body”— 
makes any reference to parapsychological phenomena. 

In that Section, Mr. Hirst offers six criticisms of the objection 
to his own “Identity Hypothesis” which would arise from Rhine’s 
contention that ESP and PK reveal “something essentially trans- 
physical in man” and are “manifestly non-physical,” if this conten- 
tion should be valid. Mr. Hirst’s criticisms of it, in substance, are 
as follows: 

1. “Extrasensory perception” is not perception in the ordinary 
sense of this word, for in the majority of cases it is unconscious. 
Hence, if ESP “establishes anything about the mind, it is about the 
unconscious mind, which anyhow is a problem for dualism.” 

2. “On Rhine’s hypothesis one would expect telepathy to be 
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the best-attested of the psi-phenomena since it is presumably the 
communication of one ‘transphysical’ ‘psychological soul’ with 
another.” Yet Rhine regards it as less well-established and less 
frequent than clairvoyance or PK, although these involve matter 
as well as minds. 

3. Rhine’s claims concerning the implications of psi phenomena 
for philosophy are ill-founded; and in view of the fantastic in- 
efficiency of ESP as compared with normal perception, his claims 
concerning the possible future benefits of psi powers to mankind 
are chimerical. 

4. Against Rhine’s contention that ESP and PK are non-physical 
weighs the fact that they “are greatly influenced by physical 
factors, e.g., drugs.” 

5. Runs of luck, good and bad, may be “much more common 
than is allowed for on the current theories of probability on 
which Rhine relies,” and may therefore perhaps account for 
psi-missing as well as for psi-success, since the allegation of deliber- 
ate though unconscious avoidance of right answers in psi-missing 
“is not very plausible.”’ 

6. Rhine offers no explanation of how psi-capacities work; and 
“there is no reason for supposing that ‘as yet unexplained’ or 
‘not explained by known physical processes’ amount to ‘mental,’ ”’ 
if ‘‘mental”’ is taken to entail non-physical. Rhine has not shown 
that exercise of psi-powers ‘‘does not require a properly functioning 
brain or that it is unaccompanied by brain activity.” 

That Rhine has not shown ESP and PK to be non-physical has 
been pointed out before;! but, of course, the invalidity of Rhine’s 
claim that psi is known to be non-physical, and the invalidity of 
the implications which Rhine thinks non-physicality of psi would 
have for philosophy and religion, lend no support to Mr. Hirst’s 
own “Identity Hypothesis,” which in the present reviewer's 
opinion is open to fatal objections. These, however, have no direct 
relevance to ESP and PK and therefore will not be considered here. 


C.J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, R.I. 


1 For instance by R.A. McConnell in his review of Rhine and Pratt’s recent 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind, Journat, A.S.P.R., July, 1958, 
pp. 117-120; by C.W.K. Mundle in his review of New World of the Mind, JouRNAL 
A.S.P.R., October, 1954, esp. p. 165; and by the present writer in a review of the 
first book above, in Philosophy of East and West, Vol. VII, October, 1957-January, 
1958, pp. 155-157; and earlier in a paper, ““The Philosophical Importance of 
‘Psychic Phenomena,’”’ Yournal of Philosophy, Vol. LI, December 9, 1954, pp. 
816-817. 





Conference on Precognition 


A stimulating and informative conference on ‘“The Study of 
Precognition: Evidence and Methods” was held December 12-13, 
1959, at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Parapsychology Foundation, Inc. A list of the 
participants appears below. 

The Conference was divided into four sessions and was under 
the general chairmanship of Dr. Gardner Murphy, who presented 
the opening statement. The four sessions, and the topics considered 
at each, were then as follows: 

I. The Area of Inquiry : C. J. Ducasse, Chairman. Discussion of 
definitions; terminology; philosophical and semantic factors. 

Il. Quantitative Studies: Gardner Murphy, Chairman. Review 
of quantitative inquiries in the field of precognition; examination 
of methods and results; consideration of alternate approaches. 

Ill. Qualitative Studies: Jan Ehrenwald, Chairman. Review of 
spontaneous and other qualitative material in precognition studies; 
analysis of environmental, psychological, cultural and other 
factors. 

IV. Future Inquiries: Gardner Murphy, Chairman. Summary of 
Conference material; decisions regarding possible future work; 
outline of projects. 

The fourth session was followed by an informal Post-Conference 
Discussion under the chairmanship of Mr. Douglas Dean. 

The participants were as follows: Mr. Douglas Dean, Dr. C. J. 
Ducasse, Mr. Martin Ebon, Jan Ehrenwald, M.D., Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett, Dr. Thomas Harris, Mr. Francis Huxley, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, Mr. J. Fraser Nicol, Dr. Karlis Osis, Dr. J.H. Rush, 
Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler, Ian Stevenson, M.D., Dr. Malcolm 
Turner, Dr. Robert L. Van de Castle, and Miss Rhea White. 


Books Received 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH. Religion, Sctence and 
Mental Health. (Proceedings of the First Academy Symposium 
on Interdiscipline Responsibility for Mental Health, 1957. 
New York University Press, New York, 1959. xvi. + 107 pp. 
$3.00. Records the attempts of leading scientists, physicians, 
and theologians to consider a framework within which all 
three can find closer collaboration and better understanding. 

Fopor, Nanpor. The Haunted Mind. A Psychoanalyst Looks at the 
Supernatural. Garrett Publications, New York, 1959. 314 pp. 
$5.00. To be reviewed. 
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FREEMAN, Lucy. Hope for the Troubled. (Second Printing.) Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1953. 256 pp. $3.00. “‘A guide to the 
various aids available for the emotionally disturbed.”’ Written 
by a science journalist, author of Fight Against Fears. 

GovINDA, LAMA ANAGARIKA. Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1960. 311 pp. $6.00. 
To be reviewed. 

GRESHAM, WILLIAM LINbsay. Houdini. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1959. x + 306 pp. $4.50. To be reviewed. 

Hirst, R. J. The Problems of Perception. (The Muirhead Library 
of Philosophy.) George Allen and Unwin, London; The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1959. 330 pp. $5.25. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H. My Name is Legion. Foundations for a 
Theory of Man in Relation to Culture. (Volume I: The 
Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder and Socio- 
cultural Environment.) Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959. 
xii + 452 pp. $7.50. Primarily a textbook of social psychiatry. 
The author is Professor of Psychiatry and of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Cornell University. 

Omez, REGINALD. Psychical Phenomena. Hawthorn Books, New 
York, 1958. 144 pp. To be reviewed. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY FOUNDATION, Inc. Report on Five Years of 
Activities. (January 1, 1954- December 31, 1958.) New York, 
1959. 60 pp. To be reviewed. 

Perry, MicuHaeit C. The Easter Enigma. Faber and Faber, London, 
1959. 264 pp. To be reviewed. 

PUHARICH, ANDRIJA. The Sacred Mushroom. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1959. 262pp.$4.50. Tobe reviewed. 

Runes, Dacosert D. A Dictionary of Thought. From my Writings 
and from my Evenings. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. 152 pp. $5.00. Distilled from the more than twenty 
books published over as many years by the author. A book 
of epigrammatic “definitions” arranged alphabetically. 

SCHACHTEL, ERNEST G. Metamorphosis. On the Development of 
Affect, Perception, Attention, and Memory. Basic Books, Inc., 
New York, 1959. viii + 344 pp. $6.00. Revises some key 
concepts in psychoanalytic theory and contributes to a deeper 
understanding of human development and creativity, examin- 
ing especially the conflict involved in turning potentiality 
into actuality. The author is a Fellow and faculty member of 
the William Alanson White Institute. 

SHATTOCK, REAR ADMIRAL E.H. An Experiment in Mindfulness. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 158 pp. 


3.50. To be reviewed. 
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Soa, S. G. and Bowpen, H. 'T. The Mind Readers. An Important 
Recent Development in Telepathy. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. 1960. v + 29opp. To be reviewed. 

Tuomas, J. J. Psychic Surgeon. Associated Booksellers, Westport, 
Connecticut; 1957. 190 pp. $3.50. An account of the author’s 
experiences as a medium and healer. 


Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted 
from the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this 
JouRNAL. Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s 
three papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the 
JOURNAL in 1945, are again available. 

The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents 
the various classes of evidence in organized form. 

The second article, ‘Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypo- 
thesis,’ is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for 
survival which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 

The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 


Attention 


The Society is trying to assemble some sets of the Proceedings 
of the A.S.P.R. and Bulletins of the Boston S.P.R., and also to 
obtain copies of the JouRNAL of the A.S.P.R. prior to 1954. 

Would members who are willing now to part with, or eventually 
to bequeath to the Society, any of the above, please notify the 
Executive Secretary at the Society’s offices ? 


Erratum 


Dr. R. H. Thouless informs us that in the last paragraph on 
page 29 in his article, ““The Empirical Evidence for Survival,” 
in the January, 1959, number of the JoURNAL, the word “‘infinitely”’ 
should be replaced by ‘“‘indefinitely”’ so that the last sentence on 
the page reads: ‘Thirdly, the chance of any accidental correspond- 
ence between what one is given and what is the right solution 
should be indefinitely small.” 


PRINTED IN BRUGES, BELGIUM, BY THE ST-CATHERINE PRESS LTD. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


= hy 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, ” 


in consequence of.a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became ‘ts President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal _ 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL-.D., sometime Lecturer in the ear 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and, he scene 


[his organization later became a branch of the English Society ten ii 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1965. The American.» 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James. H, Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Coluenhia Vaniversity, as ey 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. was’ originally incor- 


vorated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American’ 
tute for Scientifie Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
vestigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It is 
s ena by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund, The 
income of the Society pays only for the publications and office expenses, - 
but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. A much 
greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with we: 
initiative and energy wk :h its importance deserves, g 
The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth jn the 
deed of gift and are under contro] of the Board of Trustees, the charac*er and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions: 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to. the uses of 
ychical cesearch or psychotherapeutics, afe earnestly solicited: The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


~ 


“I give, devise and bequeath te the American Society for Psychical 


Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New © 
York dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or _ 
other walla items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of — en. 











